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AMERICA AND THE WORLD DRUG TRAFFIC 


Although the United States produces neither crude opivm nor the coca 
plant, it stands today as one of the great contributors to the developed traf- 
fic in drugs, because of their admission, manufacture and release, legitimate 
or otherwise, upon the market. ‘The amount of opium containing 9% and over of 
morphia imported into the United States in 1921 is listed as 101,668 pounds. 
There were also imported 7,065 ounces of cocaine and its salts, and 104,129 
pounds of coca leaves. The narcotic supply needed in the United States for 
purely medicinal uses is negligible compared with what appears on our customs 
reports. Figuring an average dose of opium as 1 grain, it is manifest that 


an alarmingly larger quantity of narcotics is available than the country has 
any legitimate need for. 


Domestic Legislation 
By act of Congress, February 9, 1909, the importation and use of opium 
for other than medicinal purposes was prohibited save as it should meet regula- 
il tions prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Smoking opium was absolutely 
excluded, This act was amended January 17, 1914 by clauses which prohibited 
in-transit shipments of smoking opium, and the exportation of any other form of 
narcotic to any countries save those which maintain regulations known to the 
United States for the importation of drugs. The manufacture of smoking opium 
was made a bonded activity under the Rureau of Internal Revenue by act of Cone 
gress, January 17, 1914. The Harrison Act, approved December 17, 1914, served 
"to provide for the registration of, with collectors of internal revenues, and 
to impose & special tax upon all persons who produce, import, manufacture, com- 
pound, deal in, depense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, 
their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes." On February 
24, 1919, this Act was amended so that it became a source of war revenue. On 
May 26, 1922, President Harding signed the Jones-Miller bill, (amending the Act 
of February 9, 1909 as amended January 17, 1914) which previded for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Narcotic Control Board, composed of the Secretaries of 
the Departments of State, Treasury and Commerce, who were empowered to make 
regulations in addition to those provided by the Act itself. In-transit ship- 
ments of all drugs are prohibited. Importation of all prepared opium, cocaine, 
salts or derivatives is prohibited, and only that amount of crude opium or coca 
leaves is admitted which is decided upon by the Board. The exportation of nare 
cotic drugs is prohibited save to those countries which “have ratified and be- 
come a party to the convention and fins? protocol ... commonly kaown as the 
International Opium Convention of 1912, and then only if (1) such country has 
. ( instituted and maintains, in conformity with that convention, a system, which 
the board deems adequate, of permits or licenses for the control of: imports of 
such narcotic drugs; (2) the narcotic drug is consigned to an authorized per- 
tittee; and (3) there is furnished to the board proof deemed adequate by it, 
that the narcotic drug is to be applied exclusively to medical and legitimate 
Wes within the country to which exported, that it will not be reexported from 
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guch country, and that there is an actual shortage of and a demand for the nar- 
cotic drug for medical and legitimate uses within such country." 


Qn November 15, 1922, the Fedoral Narcotic Control Board issued its 
first regulations in accurdance with this Act. Importers of crude opium and 
coca leaves must be licensed and manufacture the drug only for "the wholesale 
trade for medical or other logitimate uses." Ports of entry have been roauced 
from 12 to 43: New York, Philadelphia, S«. Louis and San Francisco. 


The above laws have been enacted with the Hague Convention in mind, 
and represent cur Government’s own attempt to regulate an evil which in its 
origin affccted other countries more seriously than it did cur own. But when 
the opium trade with China wa: reduced by the Anglo-Chinese agreement of 1907, 
it was found that large shipments made their way through both Japan and the 
United States to China and were smuggle’ back through Canada and Mexico past 
our own borders. Tho-rotically, our present legislation should meet the situae 
tion in time, if it wore not for the fact that the production of crude opium 
and the coca pans has not been limited at its bas Furthermore, as long as 


ve 
America fails to determine the exact amount necessary to meet our own medicinal 
cdicinal neads of several other 


needs, and remains the largest providor for the m 
Countries, the problez of narcotic drug traffic will remain for our cwn country. 
Excellent work is being done with respect +o the treatment of the drug. addict, 
but such remedial] efforts are cbvisusly merely temporary so long as tne poppy 
Qnd coca plant remain important commercial products of any nation. 
International Control 

It is to tho credits of the United States that the international machine 
ery for the contro. of the drug traffic was begun, since it was on the instance 
of our Government that the International Opium Convention was finally signed at 
the Hague in 1912, Delays resulting from the refusal of scme countries to sign 
the Convention and of others to ratify their signature, together with the war, 
prevented tho final adoption of the Convontion and its pretocols until February 
12, 1915. By the consent of all signatories to the Treaties of Versailles, 
Saint-Germain, Neuilly, Trianon, and Sevres, ratification of the Convention of 
1912 wes automatic with ratification cf the particuler treaty. 
these signatory States, the League of Nations was asked to take 


—— 


By consent of 


Over the machine 
ery for the international supervision of drugs, up te this time maintainsd db 
J 


The Netherlands Govercment. Tne Unitec States, beirg neither ea member State of 
the League, nor a signatory to any of the above treaties, refused such consent, 
Qnd all cooperation which has been granted the League Aévisory Committee on 
Traffic in Opium by our Government has been given through The Netherlands Gove 
ernment. 

The Advisory Committee, since its first meeting in May, 1921, has suc- 
Ceeced in obtaining the complete ratification of the Convention of 1912 frcem all 
save 14 countries, Thirty-nine governments have replied to a questionnaire on 
the cultivation, production and manufacture of Opium and other dangerous drugs, 
9 governments have in force, and 17 have accepted the principle of, a system of 
Rarcotic import and export certificates. A uniform system of annual report is 
being urged upon all governments; statistics on domestic consumption of opium 
are being compiled; research is being made into the control of syathetic drugs, 
the problem af transit and the ascertainment of the world crag requiremants for 
Medicinal and scientific purposes only. 
Committee meets in Geneva on May 24. 

The Position of the United States 


It is difficult to determine what has prevented the United States ?rom 
Giving its definite cooparation to the Advisory Comnittss bafore tis, 


The fifth confereace of the Alvisory 


Data 


have not boen provided and the Inck of statistical information from the United 
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States has greatly hampered the completa discussion of reports from other gove 
ernments. Mrs. Hamilton Wright, the Amarican assessor on the Advisory Commitee 
tee, has no official representative powar from our Government, and Dr. Rupert 
Blue, who was sent to the fourth moeting in Jenuery, 1923, acted in an "unoffie 
cial and consultative" capacity. Again, on May 2, Secretary Hughes announced 
the following persons as “anofficial, consultative" delegates to the Advisory 
Committes conference May 24: Dr. Rupert Blue, Representative Stephen G. Porter, 
Bishop Sherles H, Bront, and Mr. Edwin L. Neville of the Far Bastern Division 
of the State Department and the Federal Narcotic Control Board. They are come 
missionesd to cooperate in urging the restriction of the production of opium and 
coca leaves to tha amount necessary for medicinal and scientific vses only, @ 
policy formulated in accordance with tha Porter resolution (H. J. Res. 453 - 
Public, No. 96) signed by the Prosident March 2, which requests "the President 
to urge upon the governments of certain nations the immediate necessity of lime 
iting the production of habit-forming narcotic drugs and the raw materials from 
which they sare made to the amovnt actvally required for strictly medicinal and 
scientific purposes." It is also requested that the report from such countries 
be presented to the next Congress. Great Britain, Persia, Turkey, Peru, Bolivia 
and The Nethorlands are to receive overtures, bus what moans are to be used to 
turn any such reports into practical results is not mentioned. The basis for 
judging what is the amount noeded for the world’s medicinal asd scientific pure 
poses is boing searched out now by tho Advisory Cowmitses., Tho United States 
must therefore decide whether she will give her full (OOperation to the existe 
ing end fully functioning Advisory Comnittee, or undertake the creation of 
another costly international bureau of narcotic drug control. 
the Federal Council and Narcotic Drugs 

The Commission cn International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches has urged the State Department to offer full cooperation in 
the work of the Leugue Advisory Committee, The Commission takes the position 
that the production and use of opium should bo restricted to medical ans scien- 
tific purposes. 


TRH COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY'S PLAN OF INDUSTRIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The plan n 

Columbia Conserve Company @¢ Indianapolis is worked out on a basis different 
from that of the usual experiments in indus+rial representation. 1% involves 
the substitution of salaries for WOEES, &@ System of profit sharing, and oro- 
vision for an increasing and ultimately complete control of the concern by those 
Girectly engaged in production rather than by absentes stockholders. 


All employes of the company whether in the office or in the shop, who 
Were judged worthy by thoir fellows, were changed from a wage +9 2 salary bae 
Sis, and paid a given amount each week irrespective of how many hours they 


Worked. They ware also guarantesd steady work during the year, if their sere 


vices continued satisfactory. Aiter all of tha necessary expenses of tha busi-e 
ness have beon paid, the remaining net profits are divided between the stocke- 
holders and the salaried workers, according to the relation between the amount 
Of stock and the total yearly payroll, The workman with a yearly salary of 
$1,000 would be péid an additional sum equal to the dividend received by the 
holder of $1,000 of stock. Since the company had no bonds outstanding, this 
meant that the investors and owners shared all of the net earnings with the 
Workmen. Prior to 1918 the wage workers as well as those changed to a salary 
basis sharod équaily in the division of profits, but it was later decided that 
OMly the salaried employes should receive a shares, This limitation did not 
meen that the share of capital was thereby increased. Tho distribution of the 
Profits between the workers and investors as groups was still on the old basis, 
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and the only alteration was that a fund cailed the “undistributed payroll 
dividend" was created, which absorbed the profits formerly paid to the hourly 
wage-workers. This fund, under the control of the workers’ representatives, 


is used, among other purposes, for wage payments during absences due to ill- 
ness and disability. 


Mr. William P. Hapgood, president of the company, hopes that the em- 
ployes would retain their shares of stock and gradually increase their control 
in the company. The plan began to function in 1917. The post-war business de- 
pression and other causes made the employes sell their stock holdings, and at 
the close of last year it did not appear that the plan thus far has operated 
permanently to increase the ownership of the concern by the workers to any 
marked degree. 


The form of the present council which is the governing body of the 
plant is the resuit of evolutionary experiment. Its history and the stages of 
its development are traced by *avl H. Douglas of the University of Chicago in 
the UNIVERSITY JOURNAL OF BUSINESS, November, 1422. (Reprints of this article 
may be secured from the Research Department for five cents in stamps.) The 
council is now completely democratized, since any salaried employe may become a 
member by attending eight consecutive meetings. Any member may be dropped for 
absence from two consecutive meetings without proper excuse. aside from the 
president, members of the Hapgood family have voluntarily retired from the 
Board of Directors and have been replaced by salaried employes. The Board of 
Directors now exercises only nominal powers. The final determination of all 
company policies is exercised b; the council. "“r. Hapgood, far from trying to 
limit the powers of the council, has been continually trying to open up addi- 
tional phases of the business to its consideration and control. Beginning 
with matters of welfare, and speedily passing to questions of wages and hours, 
the council felt its way into the classification of the employes and gradually 
began to assume direction over the major policies of manufacturing. The de- 
pression of the last two years called its attention forcibly to the problems of 
marketing and it has been increasingl,; grappling with the peculiar problems of 
purchasing and of selling which confront any canning concern," 


Another unusual feature of the working program of the Columbia Conserve 
Company is that both the office force and the factory employes work exactly the 
Same hours. "Mr. Hapgood believes that the so-called mental workers are given 
special favors over the manual workers in the form of shorter hours, higher pay 
for work of equal difficulty, greater social prestige, and that this is undemo- 
cratic and provocative of snobbishness and a feeling of false superiority on 
the part of the office force. At his suggestion, the council early adopted the 
rule of an equal working-week for all employes. The original office force found 
this irksome and came to regard it as an affront to their dignity. Because of 
this and because they believed their chances of promotion had been greatly les- 
Sened by the new system, all of the original office force left the company with- 
ina year or so. The council determined to replace them with factory workers 
who were thoroughly loyal to the experiment. The most promising were selected 
and were sent to a reputable business college at the company’s expense. One of 


them, who is now treasurer of the company, easily led his class and made a 
brilliant record." 


A series of brief quotations will indicate other interesting features 
of this experiment. "The members of the council have of late come to feel that 
they have no one in the factory at present capable of filling Mr. Hapgood’s 
Place, more particularly in dealing with the banks, should anything happen to 
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him. They have, therefore, voted to try to secure some college graduate who 

ig thoroughly sympathetic with the experiment and who is willing to work as a 
manual worker until the group is satisfied that he has the qualities which they 
needs".+eeeeeee "During the busy season, the office force keeps pace with the 
shop, and when they have finished their own work, they all go out into the 
factory and help. One of the cooks in the kitchen told me proudly: ‘Old man 
Hapgood always comes out to help me when we are rushed.'" .,5..+4."The skeptic 
would naturally think that the system of guaranteed weekly salaries for all 
workers irrespective of the number of hours labored would result in a tremen- 
dous increase in absenteeism and that the plan would break down because of the 
assumed natural tendency of the workmen to get as much and give as little as 
they can, In the beginning, there was some trouble of this kind, and a few men 
did abuse their privileges", but action taken by the rest of the group has 
practically eliminated this. 


Wages and hours have been adjusted by the council and they have decided 
to pay full wages to sick and injured employes until they are able to return to 
work, The council also decides on promotions, demotions and discharges; but 
perhaps the most unusual innovation has been granting the council power to 
select all supervisory officials. 


LABOR RESEARCH 


According to the April issue of LABOR AGE (New York) fifty internation- 
al unions are now employing Labor Bureau, Inc., to secure for them facts re- 
garding profits, wages, cost of living, etc. Other labor organizations have 
sought such professional assistance elsewhere, and some are maintaining re- 
search departments of their own. Among these are the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research, New York, has functioned particularly in connection with the 
coal industry, and also rendered a conspicuous service to the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers during their last great strike, Discussing the significance of 
these undertakings in the same issue of LABOR AGE, William H. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the International Association of Machinists, gives a useful interpreta- 
tion of labor research and the ideals of which it is the expression: 


"Upon what does the economic and legal power of employers rest? In 
number they are far fewer than wage earners. If it came to a fight without 
weapons they would quickly be at the mercy of labor, At the ballot box they 
could be out-voted ten to one, Yet today we often see them intrenched in a 
position of power — of economic power backed by laws, courts, police and army 
- which seems impregnable. The reason these few men have been able to build up 
such an intricate structure of defenses is that they have been able to maintain 
& general consent to what they do. Enough people do not object to their prac- 
tices strongly enough, and for a long enough time, to do anything about it, 

In the long run a strong popular objection to the practices of any ruling mi- 
nority will end those practices. Hence, the importance of knowing how to de- 
fend one’s cause publicly, as well as the importance of having a just cause. 
Research and publicity may not seem to help in a given instance, but their 
piled-up effect in numerous instances is enormous. 


"Even such a hard-headed militarist as General Foch maintains, in his 
book on ‘Principles of Strategy', that the battle is really won in the mind of 
the enemy. ... It is true that trade unions today have a hard fight on their 
hands and cannot undertake too much at once. Yet I look forward to the time 
‘When the unions will be far more than fighting organizations. There is being 


of community of interest between the employer and the employes in his service. 
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built a new type of civilization, and in that new civilization labor ought to 
play @ very important part. Wherever unions are given an opportunity, they are 
already beginning to exercise their constructive faculties. But unions can 
never rise to their opportunity in this respect unless they are aggressive in 


employing experts and helping to build the new world through real knowledge of 
what it is best to do." 


"COMPANY UNIONS VS. TRADE UNIONS" 


Under this title Professor Henry R. Seager of Columbia University dis- 
cusses in the AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW for March 1923 the relative merits of 
the company union vs, the trade union in public service industries, especially 
railroads, from the point of view of the public, the employers and the employes. 
He points out the growing trend of government policy toward strengthening the 
machinery for insuring continuous operation of public service industries. "This 
means", says Professor Seager, “the maintenance of an authoritative board or 
court to determine labor conditions on the railroads and of similar state boards 
or courts to determine conditions on street railways and other local public 
service industries. I+ means the formulation in statutes of the standards as 
regards wages and working conditions that are to be required in connection with 
public service industries. Finally it means prohibition with enforceable pen- 
alties (not imprisonment but fines which pursue the offender until paid as in 
New Zealand) of strikes or other concerted efforts to interrupt the service." 
In so far as this trend makes the strike a futile weapon, it will weaken the 
hold of the trade union and increase the possible scope for the company union. 


Discussing the legal prohibition of strikes and punishment for inter- 
ruptions of service, Professor Seager explains his position as follows: "I do 
not advocate this last step, logical and necessary as I believe it to be, be- 
cause I feel strongly that any statute which deprives the employes of public 
service industries of their right to strike, must in fairness establish defi- 
nite minimum standards for their protection. Among these should be, in my 
opinion, the eight-hour day with extra compensation for overtime, a reasonable 
living wage, employment on a monthly or even annual, instead of merely daily, 
basis and the right to belong to labor organizations of their own choosing. 
Economists can, I think, render a more valuable service by urging the need of 
such standards than in joining the current hue and cry against strikes." 


Professor Seager finds that the company union tends to create a sense 


Therefore the employers favor the company union on the ground that it promotes 
continuity of operation, economy and efficiency and makes the employes more 
amenable to changes initiated by the employers. Looking at the matter from the 
point of view of the employes Professor Seager says: "While the evidence thus 
favors the company union as the better agency for promoting economy and effi- 
Clency and continuity of operation, the argument seems all on the side of the 
trade union from the viewpoint of the employes’ chief interests - favorable 
Wages, hours, working conditions, and participation in determining these con- 
ditions, The company union is obviously not equipped to contend effectively 

for better conditions with a reluctant employer. In the first place, all the 
members, including even the officials of the organization, are employes of the 
@mployer to be influenced and dependent upon his good will for a livelihood, 
Second, because of their local character they are debarred from acquiring knowl- 
edge of conditions in other establishments where perhaps wages, hours and work- 
ing arrangements are more favorable and thus are unable to exert the pressure 
Which possession of this knowledge would make possible. In the third place, 
Sgain because of their local character, they can offer no effective resistance 
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to adverse changes initiated by the employer, Since without outside ‘ 
they can do little more than protest against what thoy consider unfair." 

The imvortant question of which form of organization will hay 
greater constructive value for 4! follows: 


‘he workers Professor Seager answers as 
"The choice between the compary union and the trade union as ragards this vital 


b 
question as to which will develop the better worker and citizen thus denends on 
the type of employer who as tima goes on is to manage our public service indus- 
tries. So jong as the profit-seeking exvloiter type predominates, our prefers 


ence must be unsqualifiedly for the fighting trade union, 


6 the 


As the cooperative 


employer who honestiy regards himself as the senior partner in industry and his 
employes as his junior partners becomes predominant there will be less need for 
the fighting trade union and 

union, ao 2 


@ larger field of usefulness for the company 
step toward true copartnarship in industry." 


Of the indications for the future 


f uture regarding this problem Professor 

Seager seys: “The rope cof the future is thas the employer actuated by good 
ll and desiring to make tha employment relation a real copartnership in ine 

dustry will beco 


the oredominant type, and that under his leadership practie 
national unions dealing with the 
problems of genoral concern to ell wage-carners in the industry with company 
unions or sho} che settiement of local problems." Concerning 

the growing sense of common interests that is causing the workers of all ‘coune 
tries to unite across national boundaries, Professor Seager concludes: "Is this 
growing sense of solidaritz: lipsed by the increasing realization fostere 
ed by company unions that employers and employes have common interests as well 


cable plans wili bs devised for combining 


as conflicting interests? Nothing is further from my own expectation. What I 
think rather is that the 


sense of common interests which holds wage-earners to- 
gether in trade unions will be in part transferred from the industrial to the 
political field, ‘he principal circumstance that may render the trade union 

less indispensable is not eny over-night conversion of employers, but the tak- 
ing over of the regulation of working conditions in public service industries 
by the government. In the constitution of adjustment boards, in the formula- 
tion of legal standards as to working conditions, in the progressive develop- 
tent of social insurance and other protective labor legislation, wage-cearners 
Wil havo an over increasing motive for concerning thomselves with politics." 


REPARATIONS ACCORDING TO GERMANY AND ACCORDING TO THE ALLIES 


There is much confusion over conflicting accounts of reparation pay- 
Mats made by Germany. The German account of payments made, together with a 
Mamary of the Reparation Commission figures taken from the Federal Reserve 
Miletin for February, 1923, is published in the International Relations sece 
Mon of the NATION (Now York) for May 16. An accurate statement of the amount 
Mid canno’; be made since the values of certain items, such as the Saar mines, 
Me ships, etc., have not yet been setties, The German statement also includes 
German propesty liquidated abroad and exnenditures and losses within Germany 


Wilite-y and ivdustrial disarmament, etc.) which are not included in the Come 
figures. 


The Garman estimates on the Saar coal mines and other state 
Poperty are very much larger than the Commission's "provisional figures". The 
Germans compute the coal deliveries at the world market price, the Commission 
Bethe German market price, which is much 1 war. The German statement includes 
Bb payments to December » 192%, the Sommission’s to Avgust 31, 1922. A 
Motsand gold marks is about $250. 


“9 
37 


The German figures are in part as follows: 
I. “Deliveries from materials on hand and cession of 


property within 


| 
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the Reich and abroad, 29,394,000,000 gold marks." (This includes the Saar 
mines, cables, bridges over the Rhine, property left in evacuated territory on 
the West front, German property liquidated abroad, German claims on her former 
allies, otc.) 


II. "Payments and deliveries from national capital enc current production, 
11,113,000,000 gold marks." (Includes railroad equipment, ships, coal and ree 
construction deliveries) 


III. Cash payments, 2,140,000,000 gold marks. 


IV. Other paymonts and deliveries, including costs of occupation, Reparae 
tion Commission, restitutions, navy, etc., 3,271,000,000 gold marks. 


V. “Expenditures and losses within Germany, 10,482,000,000 gold marks." 
(Includes military and industrial disarmament, non-military material left in 
the evacuation of the East front, etc.) Total 56,500,000,000 gold marks. This 
does not include Alsace-Lorraine, the German colonies, or miiitary material 
left in the evacuated territories. 


The Reparation Commission finds a total of 7,385,128,000 gold marks, of 
which 21 per cent, or 1,562,244,000 gold marks, was paid in cash; 45 per cent, 
or 3,318,542,000 gold marks, was paid in kinds; and 34 per cent, or 2,5)4,342,000 
gold marks, in state property in the ceded territories. 


An attempt will be made a little later to explain the great disparity 
which here appears and to evaluate the rival claims. 


A STRIKE IN COOPERATIVE FACTORIES 


The NEW STATESMAN (Londen) for April 28 announces a strike of workers at 
two of the factcrcies controlled by the Cooperative Wholesale Society. The Socie 
ety, it appears, reduced wages without consulting the unions concerned, although 
they had promised that this would not be done. Their explanation is that the 
tew rates corresponded with changes by the Trade Board, which governed the wages 
Of most of the workers and that, therefore, no notice was necessary. The unions 
Claim that sany of the workers are vot under the Trade Board and that conference 
Should have been held in any case. The Joint Committees of Trade Unionists and 
Cooperatcrs was established to settle such disputes without strikes but the mate 
ter has not been ,eferred to them although the unions are willing that it should 
be, There could scarcely be a better illustration of the fact that consumers’ 


Cooperation may leave unsettled some of the most funcamental problems in indus- 
trial relations. 


A LABOR TRIBUTE TO BISHOP WILLIAMS 


Werren §, Stone, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
was the first speaker at the funeral of Bishop Charles D. Williams. According 
to LABOR for April 28 Mr, Stone said in parts "He demanded a square deal and 

& decent wage for every worker, no matter how unskilled and menial that work 
Might be, because he passionately loved his fellow men and saw in the poorest 
Qnud humblest -f them the likeness of the Master Carpenter of Galilee. If this 
be ‘radical’, then Jesus himself was 'radical', and they who call themselves by 
the name of Christian ought to be similarly ‘radical’ in sacrificial love and 
wiselfish service to the most needy of God’s children, . . .This much I want 

to leave with you in behalf of the workers of Americas; Bishop Williams was one 


man in ten million in his love for men, his knowledge cf their needs, his devo- 
tion to their welfare." 


